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Sir Eric Geddes had not consulted the War Cabinet but the
Prime Minister before dismissing Sir John Jellicoe. The First
Lord did not state, what was nevertheless a fact, that he himself,
before he carried things so far, had offered his own resignation to
the Prime Minister.
As to the causes and the circumstances of the dismissal, they
would take us beyond the scope of this story; but it may be said
here, from such inquiries as the author has been able to make,
that neither the Press campaign (as Carson was inclined to
suppose) nor (despite the War Memoirs) the Prime Minister was
the real explanation. Admiral Sims, in his account of Sir Eric
Geddes, testifies to qualities which " would have made this
stupendous Briton one of the greatest heavyweight prize-
fighters in the annals of pugilism.'* It is possibly too much to
suppose that over and above this equipment Geddes was en-
dowed with the modesty which restrained Carson from inter-
fering in matters of which he could hardly be master. Admiral
Sims adds that in a very short time Geddes acquired a surpris-
ingly complete grasp of naval problems, and this amateur apti-
tude may have tempted him to rush into technical or tactical
questions which Carson would have left alone. Nor were rail-
ways the best training for an office in which high qualities of
statesmanship are required. It is not surprising that Lord
Balfour noted " a certain incompatibility between the two
men," which made conflict between Geddes and Jellicoe in-
evitable.
Carson had no desire to press these unhappy quarrels, or
to inflame exasperations which might endanger the conduct
of the war. He intervened merely to do justice to Sir John
Jellicoe and possibly also to clear himself of the report, which
he hotly resented, that he had approved of or even acquiesced
in the change. As for the House of Commons, that much
agitated assembly was soon diverted to more peremptory
business.
The General Staff, the Commander-in-Chief, had been pres-
sing in vain for reinforcements; in vain they had warned the
"Government of an impending attack on the Western Front; in
Tain they had protested against the withdrawal of some of their
inadequate forces for those " side-shows " in which the political